MADAME DE SEVIGNE IN THE COUNTRY

with good reason.    Indeed, the good company of th&
age and country in which she lived, of that second half
of the seventeenth century in France, was one of the
most exquisite and cultivated societies of human beings
which has ever existed.    Perhaps never before in the
history of the world, and certainly never since, has the
costly invention of aristocratic life, of leisure and ease
and splendid ways of living, flowered into so great a
perfection of manners and good taste, that just to think
of what life has once been, of what it might be again in
ideal conditions, is enough sometimes to make us feel
disinherited and unhappy.   Of this vanished great world
which she adorned, Madame de Sevigne had a curiously
conscious appreciation.    Her soul rejoiced, like that of
Pindar,  in palaces and   splendour;   on the kingdoms
of this world and the glory of them she gazed with eyes of
admiration.   She loved the fantastic vision of the gaudy
show,  and though perfectly aware of its vanity,  she
delighted in all that was magnificent in that age of
magnificent pleasure and representation, its unrepentant
worship of the Golden Calf, the pomp of its mercenary
marriages and ostentatious funerals, the perfidious glory
of the Court, and the splendour of Versailles as, new-built,
it shone in contemporary eyes;   the torches and gold
costumes  of   the  fetes  there,   the  confusion  without
confusion of the courtiers and music, the stately figure of
the Grand Monarch, and the triumphant beauty of his
mistresses, with their thousand ringlets, their lace and
pearls.    How diversified everything was, how gay and
gallant; and surely, she said, writing before its disastrous
eclipse, never had there been a star so brilliant as the
King's!
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But interesting as is Madame de Sevigne's account of
the Court and fashion, she herself is more delightful than
any good society. The ' fine creature/ as her English